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OBEAH, 


Ir Mr Casaubon had lived to complete his 
magnum opus, ‘A Key to All Mythologies,’ 
one can imagine that a most interesting volume 
might have been given to the world on the 
subject of Obeah. Yet it would probably have 
been too elaborately learned for ‘the general;’ 
and it is because we imagine that the word 
conveys but a very vague meaning to the 
majority of readers, that we think a little 
discussion of the subject will be appreciated. 

All readers of books of African travel, 
especially those relating to the West Coast, 


or less familiar with the word. 


the system, but properly it means one who 
practises Obi, Thus, to speak of an Obeah man, 


in plain English, is sorcery or witchcraft, and 
it is an outgrowth of fetichism ; but curiously, 
although we hear much about fetichism from 


of Obi. 
as it was in the time of Bryan Edwards, that 
only those born in Africa practise it. There 
must be few, if any, of the negroes now living 
in the West Indies who were born in Africa, 
and yet the practice is probably as rife as ever, 
although more secret. Superstition dies hard 
in all races, but it appears never to die at 
all among the black races, however they may 
become Christianised. Be this as it may, Obi 
was once so prevalent in Jamaica, and was so 
much associated with mysterious deaths by 
poison among the negroes, that a law had to 
be passed for its suppression. But it was not 
suppressed—it was only concealed. 

Obeah, as far as can be gathered, seems a 
word used only in the West Indies, although 
Obi, from which it is derived, is in use on 
_ the West Coast of Africa to denote witchcraft. 


Of the form Obi takes among the modern 
Dahomean, one learns a good deal from Captain 
Ellis, in his book about The Land of Fetich. 
Thus, when a Dahomean falls ill, he fancies the 
departed spirit of one of his ancestors wishes 
to see him below, and is undermining his 
health in order to hasten the interview. So 
the sick man consults a fetichman, and begs or 
buys his influence with the unquiet spirit, so 
as to defer the visit. The fetichman takes all 
the cowries he can get, and prophesies accord- 
ing to what he conceives the state of the 
patient to be. If he thinks the sick man will 
recover, he professes to have obtained by his 


and of books about the West Indies, are more charms permission to postpone the interview 


indefinitely ; if the case is doubtful, he procras- 


The word Obeah itself is applied generally to tinates; if the man seems certain to die, he 


professes to have exhausted his powers without 
succeeding in conciliating the unquiet spirit. 


or an Obeah woman, is to a certain extent’ The future habitation of the Dahomean soul, it 
tautological, yet custom has sanctioned it. Obi,! should be explained, is supposed to be in a 


gloomy region under the earth, and very like 
the world minus its beauty and pleasures. 
On the Slave Coast there is a peculiarly 


African travellers, it is mostly from the West extensive development of Obi in the form of 
Indian negroes that we gather our knowledge | professional 
And then it is no longer the case,! Coast, indeed, the practice of getting rid of 


poisoners. All over the West 
enemies by poison, with the aid of the fetichman, 
is common, but in some places it is a 
separate profession. The poisoners are necro- 
mancers (in the West Indies they would be 
called Obeah men), who compound spells by 
which they propose to attain their ends. They 
actually use, however, more material and more 
deadly means, for they are intimately acquainted 
with all the properties of many vegetable 
poisons quite unknown to the European phar- 
macopeeia. Many persons fall victims to their 
fatal knowledge, and medical men have been 
unable to recognise the symptoms as those of 
any known poisons. They are equally well 
acquainted with the antidotes for their deadly 
drugs; and when a native has cause to believe 
that he has been poisoned, his only chance is 
to send for one of those gifted Obeah men to 
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charm away the effects. Thus it is not 
uncommon for one of the fraternity to take one 
bribe to charm a man’s death, and another bribe 
from the victim to charm him alive again. 

In Sierra Leone this species of Obi is called 
witchcraft by law, and is strictly forbidden, and 
heavily punished when discovered. Yet even 
in Sierra Leone, which has been so long under 
English influence, we learn from Mr Lethbridge 
Banbury’s book about the colony, that the old 
superstitions and customs still cling to the 
natives. They steal away beyond the arm of 
authority to make sacrifices to fetich, and to 
institute trials by ordeal of both fire and 
poison. 

The medicine man is still a power at ‘the 
White Man’s Grave,’ and Obi flourishes in spite 
of the law. To be a witch, we are told—the 
name is applied to both sexes—one must have 
either taken human life or be credited with 
some supernatural power. A successful medi- 
cine man must possess quick powers of 
penetration, decision, and a knowledge of subtle 
vegetable poisons, such as those above referred 
to. He is thus able to both kill and cure 
with what seems to the uninitiated to be the 
same material. These men are consulted even 
by the educated natives, and the trust and 
belief in them are unbounded. 

Such is West African Obeah. And now 
let us see how very like the Obeah man of 
the West Indies is to the fetich man, or 
medicine man, or professional poisoner of his 
own race in West Africa. One can_ scarcely 
take up any book about the West Indies with- 
out finding some reference to Obeah. Has not 
even Mr Froude written: ‘Behind the immor- 
ality, behind the religiosity, there lies, active 
and alive, the horrible revival of the West 
African superstition—the serpent-worship, and 
the child-sacrifice, and the cannibalism. There 
is no room to doubt it.’ Those who want to 
know something of the child-sacrifice and canni- 
balism can consult Sir Spenser St John’s 
chapter on Vaudoux-worship in his work on 
Hayti; but in the present article we are deal- 
ing only with the milder forms of Obeah. 

The following is an instance of what Mr 
Hesketh J. Bell saw with his own eyes in the 
British colony of Grenada, one of the Wind- 
ward Islands. 

A planter had in his grounds a fine lot of 
two thousand plantains, but could never get 
a bunch of the fruit for the table. The 
‘wretched niggers’ of the neighbourhood always 
walked off with it as quickly as it ripened. 
As neither watchmen nor spring-guns had any 
effect in checking the depredations, he deter- 
mined to have the garden ‘dressed’ by an 
Obeah man. 

Accordingly, one day he was by appointment 
waited on by a wizened old African, attended 
by a small black boy carrying a large covered 
basket. Mokombo, on being told what was 
wanted, promised: ‘Me go set strong Obeah 
for dem, and dey nebber go tief your plantain 
again.’ Instructed to go to work, Mokombo 
took up his basket and went down among 
the trees, which were planted in long rows 
in a large field. The plantain is much 
the same as the banana—the fruit growing in 


enormous bunches out of a soft fleshy trunk, 
the leaves on which spread out like those: of | 


a palm. 


This is what the Obeah man proceeded to | 
Out of his basket he took a number of | 
filled with | 
some mysterious liquid ; then taking up a posi- | 


do. 


large and small medicine-bottles 
tion in front of a plantain, he tied one of the 


bottles on to a branch of the fruit, muttering 


the while an incantation in some African lingo, | 


completing the spell by frequent genutlexions 
and waving of the arms. He went through all 
the rows in the same fashion. 


When he had | 


used up his stock of bottles, he took from his | 


basket a small black wooden coffin. 


This he | 


laced, with a good deal of ceremony, in the | 


ranches of a cocvoa-tree, and on the eA 


coffin he put a saucer containing a little water 


of the | 


with a hen’s egg floating in it. He then walked | 
right round the field, muttering his incantation | 
and waving his arms, after which he came to | 


the planter and declared that the Obeah was 


complete—not another bunch of plantains would | 


be stolen. Receiving his fee, he departed, say- 


ing: ‘Me let go plenty cribo, Massa, and now | 
if any one da go and tief dem plantains, he | 


must go swell up and bust !’ 


Criboes are large black serpents, very common | 
in the island, but quite harmless. The planters, | 
indeed, rather protect them, as they wage war | 
on the rats. These criboes, however, are sup- | 


posed to become deadly under the influence of 
the Obeah man, and the negroes believe that 
when he ‘dresses’ a garden or field, he sets 
free in it a swarm of ferocious criboes, who 
will assuredly destroy any one who goes into 
the place for the purpose of stealing. They 
know well enough that there is no venomous 
snake in the island, yet the African dread and 
veneration of the serpent is ineradicable. 

On the particular occasion referred to, the 
bottles were examined after Mokombo’s depar- 
ture, and found to contain nothing but sea- 


water, coloured with a little laundry blue, with | 


a dead cockroach floating on the top. Some of 
them had also a few rusty nails, or a bit of 
red flannel. But there might be any sort of 
rubbish in the mystic bottles, for no negro 
would dare to touch them. Nor would he go 
near the trees on which they were hung, to 


steal, unless he was prepared to ‘swell up and _ 


bust.’ 


sort are believed in and practised among the 
negroes who are reputedly converted, and who 
regularly attend the services in the English 
churches and chapels. 
Christian ministers and schoolmasters for fifty 
years has not been able to destroy the dark 
superstitions brought over with the cargoes of 


It is hardly credible, but charms of this | 


All the teaching of | 


slaves from the African coast, during the previ- | 


ous two centuries, 
It is true that the educated negroes do pro- 
fess to be ashamed of Obeah (or Wanga, as it is 


sometimes called), but not the less do they 


cling tenaciously in secret to the mysteries 


which their fathers and mothers taught them | 


to dread and venerate. Any man who has a 
reputation for working Obeah is regarded with 
the greatest fear, and treated with the utmost 
deference. 
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The difficulty in contending with these 
superstitions is felt alike by Roman Catholic 
and Protestant teachers. Grenada was a French 
colony until about a hundred years ago, and 
there are still many French Catholic priests 
there. One of them told Mr Bell that the deep- 
rooted belief of the people in the power of 
Obeah and witchcraft met him at every turn. 
He had tried everything to combat the baneful 
influence, and to make the negroes ashamed 
of their ignorance and credulity, but, he had 
sorrowfully to confess, with very little effect. 
He had even tried the Japanese method of 
punishing a whole street for the misdeeds of 
one resident in it, if he found one dabbling in 
Obeah—but all to no purpose. 

This priest Pri the contents of the hut 
of an Obeah man which he had examined. 
The man had died, and none of the people 
would enter the house, so the priest went 
himself. He found the dirty little place 
littered with Obeah utensils. There were vials 
containing some unholy liquor, ready to be 
exchanged for their weight in silver; rags, 
feathers, bones of cats, parrots’ beaks, dogs’ 
teeth, broken bottles, grave dirt, rum, and 
egg-shells. Under the bed was found a large 
earthen jar containing an immense number of 
round balls of earth or clay of various dimen- 
sions, and whitened on the outside. Some of 
these contained hair and rags; others, skulls of 
cats, stuck round with human or dogs’ teeth 
and beads. In a tin canister was found the 
sorcerer’s most valuable treasure, seven bones 
from a rattlesnake’s tail, valued at five dollars 
each, for amulets or charms. There was also 
a yard of hangman’s cord, intended to be 
retailed to the negroes by the inch as a pre- 
servative against bad luck. In another old tin 
was found his hoard—bundles of bank-notes 
and a number of gold pieces, amounting alto- 
gether to such a considerable sum as to prove 
that the trade of the Obeah man is an exceed- 
ingly lucrative one. The money was handed 
over to. the Government, and the rubbishy 
contents of the hut publicly burned. 

Some of the Obeah men possess a reputation 
for finding out robberies, and these are among 
the most successful of the class. No doubt 
they are greatly helped by a good memory, 
skill in cross-examination, and intimate know- 
ledge of all the tricks and devices of their 
African brothers. Others of them are profes- 
sional finders of buried treasure, and no doubt 
buried treasure has frequently been found in 
islands which were so often assailed by the 
buccaneers in the days of old; but whether 
there is much now left to reward the profes- 
sional treasure-seeker may well be doubted. 

Before the emancipation of the slaves, Obeah 
was rampant in all the West Indian colonies, 
and laws and regulations had to be expressly 
framed to deal with it. In those days there 
were few large estates which had not one 
Obeah man at least among the slaves, while 
some had two or three. These were the oldest 
and most crafty of the blacks, whose hoary 
heads and harsh aspect, together with skill in 
the manipulation of vegetable drugs and poisons, 
easily imposed on the weak and credulous. An 
Obeah man in those days would be distin- 


guished by wearing the hair long, or by some 
other peculiarity of habit or costume. 

We have it on the authority of a planter, 
that even now a negro will not hesitate to give 
an Obeah man four or five dollars for a love- 
spell, although he would grudge half a dollar 
for a bottle of medicine to relieve some painful 
malady. ‘The incantations usually take place at 
midnight, and every precaution is taken to 
conceal the ceremonies trom the whites, 

We learn further from Mr Bell that the 
darker and more dangerous side of Obeah is 
that under cover of which poison is used to a 
fearful extent. The dangerous and often fatal 
effects of many a magic draught are set down 
by the negroes to magic, and not to the simple 
effects of the poisonous herbs which grow in every 
pasture, and with the properties of which every 
Obeah man is thoroughly conversant. Deaths 
are reported at the registrar’s as the result of 
‘beely bad cold, Sah,’ which may as often as 
not be due to Obeah. At all events the laws 
relating to declarations of death and inquest 
are so defective, that the planters are satisfied 
that many deaths do occur through poisoning 
which are set down to some simple malady. 

Such, then, is Obeah as it exists, and is sup- 
posed to exist, in our own colonies. It has a 
far stronger hold, however, in Hayti, where the 
awful orgies of Vaudoux-worship are practised. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN.* 
CHAPTER I.—MONEY OR POLITICS. 


‘Yrs, Sir George, said the lawyer, looking 
mighty serious. ‘We have at length ascertained 
how you stand. Your father conducted—mis- 
conducted—his affairs without consulting us— 
and we knew nothing of what was going on— 
nothing at all.’ 

I inclined my head. I had already heard 
certain things which had led me to expect 
something unpleasant. What had happened was 
this: My father, the second baronet and son of 
the well-known judge and lawyer, had died five 
weeks or so before this interview. He died at 
the age of fifty-two, having led a perfectly quiet 
and apparently harmless life. Harmless! You 
shall see. I was twenty-five, and after the usual 
run of Eton and Cambridge, I had my chambers 
in Piccadilly and my club, and led the life cus- 
tomary among young men of fortune ; of course, 
I knew nothing, I had learned nothing, and I 
could do nothing, except work a little with a 
lathe. I was not bookish, or artistic, or scien- 
tific, or musical, or literary, or anything. There- 
fore the intelligence that I was about to receive 
proved even more delightful to me than it 
would have been to a man who could do things, 
write things, and sell things. 

‘I have here everything ready for you. Be- 
fore you look at these papers, Sir George, be 
prepared for a very—a most painful surprise.’ 

‘Tell me all—at once.’ 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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‘Then, Sir George—it is a most distressing 
communication to make—but you are young, 
which is the only consolation—young and strong 
—and, I doubt not, a philosopher’—— 

‘I am especially and above all things a philo- 
sopher. But pray get on.’ 

‘Your grandfather, the judge, with his mag- 
nificent, his unequalled practice, rolled up what 
we call in the profession a colossal fortune. It 
was over a quarter of a million, which your 
father, then forty years of age, inherited. 
When he died a few weeks ago, at the age of 
fifty-two, he had managed by Stock Exchange 
gambling, to get through the whole of it—with 
his country house and his town house. Ah! 
Sir George, why —why did not the judge 
entail the whole? It maddens me to think of 
it! He lost all—everything.’ The lawyer rubbed 
it in with resolution. ‘You have no longer any 
fortune left: you have no house: my young 
friend, you have nothing but a few scraps 
and crumbs left of that splendid fortune that 
seemed to be yours two months ago.’ 

‘Lost the whole of the fortune? 
years? He could not.’ 

‘Your father, in ten years, lost the whole of 
his fortune. You have got left, practically, 
nothing.’ 

‘Thank you. I have got nothing. I shall 
realise it presently. It makes one feel chilly. 
I have got nothing’ I put my fingers in my 
waistcoat pocket. ‘Here are some coins. They 
are mine, I suppose? There are two or three 
hundred pounds standing to my account at the 
bank ; are they mine, too?’ 

‘Yes. And to speak of crumbs and scraps, 
think I may save a little something for you 
out of the wreck. But it will be a mere trifle. 
I estimate it at the most as three thousand 
pounds.’ 

‘Oh! I have three thousand pounds. You 
are quite sure you have done your very 
worst 

‘I can do nothing worse than this for you. 

I got up and stood over the empty fireplace. 
‘I suppose, I said slowly, ‘that it is very bad. 
I am not a person of imagination, you know, 
and I cannot feel, all at once, how sad it is, 
A thing like this cannot be appreciated all at 
once. It takes time—it has to get into the 
system.’ 

‘Nonsense. Take the thing seriously ; consider 
what can be done with three thousand pounds. 
It is quite enough, with prudence, to keep 
you while you are qualifying for a profession 
and start you afterwards: law, medicine, the 
church—which will you have? Or you might 
start a horse or cattle farm—there is an open- 
ing they tell me, and the rent of land in 
some places is very low. Or you might buy a 
partnership in a house of business—three thou- 
sand pounds would go a long way in many 
houses. There are a hundred ways in which 


In ten 


a prudent man might invest that sum of money, 
I assure you, Sir George, that there are thou. 
sands of young fellows, as well educated as 
yourself, who, if they had three thousand 
pounds to begin with, would feel that all the 
wealth of Lombard Street was well within 
their reach. And they’d manage to get a good 
slice of it, too.’ 

‘Very likely. I don’t feel that way at all 
myself. I am quite certain that whatever | 
did, I should get none of the wealth of 
Lombard Street.’ 
got the true feeling of your poverty. You don't 
difference it makes. 
only thing—the only thing—that makes life 
tolerable. Without it there can be no happi- 
ness, no independence, no authority, no self- 
respect. Get money somehow.’ The old man 
spoke with sincerity and conviction. Of course 
he was quite right. 

‘Well) I said, ‘1 will think it over. At this 
moment you cannot expect me to have any 
coherent ideas on the subject. I really do think, 
however, that there is no one in the world less 
able to make money than myself.’ 

‘Wait—be patient-——and consider what things 
mean. Heavens! If we could only make young 
men understand.’ 

‘Yes.’ 1 took up my hat. 
done your worst’ 

‘Don’t go just yet, Sir George. 
or two things still to say” The solicitor, whose 


face generally had more of keenness than of 


unwonted expression, with more benevolence in 
it than keenness. 


you are’ 

He lifted his eyebrows into a note of interro- 
gation. 

‘Clever?’ replied. ‘No. Nor bookish. Nor 
scientific. Nor inclined to any of the professions, 
And ignorant to the last degree.’ 

‘Dear! Dear! What a thousand pities this 


Then you would have been trained to something. 
Whereas now’—— He considered a little. 
‘Let us think of a few other things. Journal- 
ism ?’ 

‘I told you, I am not clever, 

‘Pity. Journalism requires no capital and no 
training. I would not recommend the stage.’ 

*I cannot act.’ 

‘There is one thing we have forgotten, Sir 
George. You are a young man of good family; 
you have, therefore, family influence. 
set that to work for you. People think that 
everything nowadays goes by competitive ex- 
amination. Ho! ho! The world is kept in 


the dark entirely for the sake of young men 
like you. There are quantities of lucky people 
—commissioners, secretaries, people about the 
Court, people everywhere—who get in by family 
influence, and get on by family influence. 
There are colonial appointments, some of them 


very good indeed, i 


you don’t mind going 


‘Well—well, but permit me, you haven’t yet | 


quite understand yet what money means—the | 
Money, my friend, is the | 


‘If you have really | 
I have 
| benevolence in it, leaned back and assumed an | 
‘Let us return to what you | 


might do: you are young, you are well-bred, | 
you are good-looking, you have pleasant manners, | 


misfortune did not happen twenty years ago! | 


You must | 
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abroad. Or you might ~— as a_ private 
secretary to a rising man. hy, there was a 
rivate secretary once who became a_ peer. 
Mhe best thing you can do is to go to your 
own people.’ 

‘Unfortunately, it is no use. I haven't got 
any people. My mother was the daughter of 
a simple country clergyman. The judge’s father 
was a West End _ builder—originally an East 
End boat-builder. I remember that because 
there is a romance in the family about an old 
sailor and a bag of diamonds.’ 

‘But you do possess your title. And believe 
me, Sir George, if you are careful you may 
find that it is a very valuable possession indeed. 
By means of your title you may once more 
join the wealthy classes, Thousands of women, 
rich women, daughters of wealthy men, would 
give anything for a title. Find out where these 
women are—in York, in Bath, in Birmingham, 
in Liverpool, in Manchester, here in London. 
Get introductions, and you will find your path 
smoother for you.’ 

‘Marry money?’ I shuddered. 

‘Do not misunderstand me. You are not 
expected to marry an old woman or an ugly 
woman. There are as many nice girls and 
pretty girls who have money as there are old 
women. Marry money, young man. Marry 
money. It is the easiest thing in the world 
for you to do. And I am quite sure, quite the 
most pleasant. As for love, it is all imagination. 
And, besides, why shouldn’t you love a rich 
girl as well as a poor girl? 

‘No. Not to be thought of 

‘Well, if you won’t marry money, there is 
the city. A baronet’s name looks well on a 
board of directors. You would find it quite 
easy to get put on the Direction somewhere or 
other. The qualification is not a great deal. 
What do you think of that?’ 

‘Why, as I know nothing whatever of busi- 
ness, it would be a kind of fraud on the share- 
holders.’ 

‘Sir George, I fear I cannot help you. There 
are only a certain number of ways of making 
money. Choose. If you will have none of 
them, then we come back to the easiest way— 
marry money--and if you refuse that’—he 
spread his hands, meaning, ‘then you must 
starve.’ 

I walked away thoughtfully. It was with a 
very heavy heart that I mounted to my 
chambers—Plantagenet Mansions, eighth floor, 
about half-way up. 

‘Marry money, 
solicitor. 


said the 


marry money,’ 
The words kept ringing in my ears 
like the tolling of a bell. 

For, you see, in order to marry money I 
had no occasion to go to New York, or to Bath, 


or Manchester, or Birmingham. The money was 
actually waiting for me with the marriage. I[ 
had only to reach out my hand and take it, 
and with the money the owner of it. And not 
an old woman at all; nor an ugly woman ; 
nor a woman maimed or halt in mind or in 

vy; a woman, eminently desirable, beautiful, 
wealthy, well born, and of sweet disposition. 

‘Marry money, marry money,’ said the man 
of large experience and of many years. 

I turned mechanically into the room called 


my study. It was really my workroom. It 
was fitted with a lathe and with a bench. On 
the wall were hundreds of tools, bright and 
ar There was a shelf of books, technical 
00ks about carpentering, wood-carving, cabinet- 
making, fretwork, ironwork, and the like; 
there were ‘blocks’ ready for use; there were 
boxes and other things finished and unfinished, 
chased, rounded, polished. The lathe represented 
my one talent. 

I looked at the machine thoughtfully. ‘If I 
could only make money out of you. And now, 
I am very much afraid I shall have to sell you 
for what you will fetch—tools and block and 
all. Pity! Pity!’ I laid a loving hand upon 
the bright and delicate machinery. I wish it 
had sighed, or groaned, or done anything by 
way of sympathetic response. But it did not. 
Even in romance machinery is not responsive. 

‘Marry money,’ whispered the voice. 

I saw letters lying on the table, and tore 
open the first, the one whose handwriting I 
knew. It was a woman’s. ‘Dear George,’ I 
read. ‘I was anxious to learn the result of 
your talk with the lawyers and what you have 
really lost. Come and see me as soon as you 
get back. Yours, Frances.’ ' 

‘Marry money, marry 
solicitor. 

I opened a drawer and took out a dainty 
ease of red velvet bound with gold. It con- 
tained a single photograph. It was the portrait 
of a girl, and showed a very striking face, the 
face of a queen or a princess; her name was 
surely Imperia; certainly a grande dame de 
par le monde—a most regal face, the brow and 
cheek ample, the eyes large and steady, the 
features od and regular, the lips firm, the 
chin rounded. Everything about this woman 
large, including her mind ; a woman whom the 
common herd would fear, though they might 
reverence her. It would require either a brave 
eg or a presumptuous man to make love to 

er. 

‘There is no woman like Frances,’ I thought. 
‘And yet’—— 

When one has been brought up from child- 
hood side by side with a girl, seeing her every 
day, a girl a little older than one’s self, and a 

eat deal cleverer, the affection which one feels 
or that girl partakes of the brotherly emotion. 
Therefore I said, ‘and yet’—— 

‘Marry money, marry money,’ this importu- 
nate solicitor continued. 

I put on my hat and went to call upon 
Frances. 

Lady Frances, daughter of the famous Earl 
of Clovelly, once, twice, three times Premier, 
and of the even more illustrious Countess, the 
last of our great political ladies, was also the 
young widow of that distinguished statesman, 
old Sir Chantrey Bohun, who died in harness 
as Secretary of State for India. She was a 
year older than myself, a difference which, 
when we were children — and next door 
country neighbours, gave her a certain superi- 
ority over me. She married, for political 
reasons, at the age of eighteen ; it was generally 
understood, when her husband died, that, after 
a decent interval of two or three years, she 
would marry a second time, and play over 


money, said the 
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again the réle so admirably enacted by her 
mother. 

She was sitting beside the window, into 
which poured a flood of vaporous sunshine from 
the west, for it was a day in early April when 
the sun sets about seven. The warm, soft light 
wrapped her as in a cloud, under which her 
face was soft and luminous. Truly, a most 
lovely woman, but to me not a woman who 
inspired love. These brotherly affections some- 
om interfere with things that might have 

en. 

‘Sit down, George,’ she said, kindly, ‘and 
tell me exactly all about it.’ 

I told her in a few words. 

‘Oh George, nothing left? Why, it is im- 
possible !’ 

‘Unfortunately it is quite possible. I am a 
pauper, Frances, except for a few scraps and 


crumbs.’ 

‘My gd George. Frances held out both 
her hands. ‘I am so sorry, very sorry. But 
a like us don’t become absolute paupers. 

here is always a something left after the most 
terrible catastrophe. You spoke of scraps and 
crumbs ?” 

‘The fragments that remain amount to about 
three thousand pounds, I understand. An in- 
come of ninety pounds a year. That is what 
I meant by the scraps and crumbs.’ 

‘It does not seem much, does it? But then 
money is the most elastic thing in the world. 
My sovereigns are all sixpences. I know ” 
course you have not begun to make any plans 
for the future ?’ 

‘Not yet. You see it is only an hour or 
two since the truth was sprung upon me. I 
am trying to think it over. 1 shall sell m 
horses and furniture to begin with. I shall 
then move into a garret somewhere. Once in 
my garret, I shall begin to think away like 
another Darwin !’ 

‘Sit down, George, in my chair.” It was the 
lowest, longest, and most luxurious chair in the 
room. Sitting or lying in it, one looked com- 
pletely under the control of any one standing 
over the chair. Frances got up to make room 
for me. ‘So, obedient boy. Now, let me 
talk.’ 

‘I listen, Frances. I still have ears,’ 

‘The first duty of poverty—call it rather 
responsibility—the lower kind call it the privi- 
lege of poverty—is to accept the—the—sympathy 
and friendly advice—and’—— 

‘The sympathy and the advice, Frances, by 
all means.’ 

She became very grave. ‘George, we have 
known each other so long that I can talk to 
you freely and openly. How long have we been 
friends ?’ 

‘About twenty-two years. Ever since we 
were able to run about.’ 

‘That is a long time, is it not? And always 
friends.’ 

‘Always friends. Always the best of friends.’ 

‘And we have always talked to each other 
freely, have we not?’ 

‘Quite freely and openly. You have been 
the greatest happiness of my life, Frances.’ 

‘And you of mine. So that we owe each 


other a quantity of things—gratitude, friend. 
ship, even—even, if necessary, a little sacrifice 
of—not principle or self-respect—say, of pride? 

I knew very well what was coming. Any. 
body might have guessed. 

‘The greatest happiness of poverty—that which 
ought to make it the most coveted of all pos. 
sessions—is that it constantly commands proof 
of the affection and interest felt towards one, 
That is a great thing, is it not?’ 

‘Nay. Even when I was disgustingly rich I 
never doubted your interest.’ 

‘The next thing about poverty is that it 
must make men work, i may develop all | 
that is best in them. Some men never find | 
themselves—their own power—their lives are | 
ruined—because they are never forced to work, | 
That has been, so far, your case,’ 

‘No, Frances. I should have done no good 
if I had worked like the busy bee.’ 

‘All my life, George, much as I regard yon, | 
I have been thinking how much better you | 


' They should | 
k of the kind | 
you mean is impossible for me. I was designed 
by nature for nothing better than a cabinet- | 
maker. I believe I shall turn cabinet-maker, | 
and so develop my higher nature and make | 
you proud of me at last.’ 

‘All the time, George, I have Yen growings 
up side by side with him—the incomplete or 
undeveloped George—the complete George, a | 
nobler creature ; working when you remain idle; 
filled with ambition while you are content with | 
obscurity. He is such a splendid man, George | 
—and so like you, only better looking.’ 

‘That may very well be. If I were to find 
myself as you call it, I should find a very dull | 
and plodding fellow, not half so pleasant as the | 
incomplete other—the undeveloped fellow who | 
had not found himself,’ 

‘Not dull at all. You have never done even 
common justice to yourself. Few men_ have 
such good natural abilities as yourself.’ 

‘Well, Frances, if it please you, and if it 
oes no farther—for this is not a thing to be 
ruited abroad—I will accept all the attributes 
of genius,’ 
‘Then we come back to the question, what 
will you do with your poverty? 

‘And again I reply, that I cannot yet for the 
life of me imagine. M 


me to go into the city as a Guinea Pig—that 
is, to lend my name to bogus companies at a 
guinea a sitting. It seems that if a man with 


a title 
swindled with much greater ease. 
not look a promising line, does it ?? 
Frances shuddered. 
gentleman.’ 


will sell his name, people can 
That does 


‘George, you are 4a 
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‘Or I might use my small capital to qualify 
fora profession—there is my grandfather’s line ; 
but even allowing for those great abilities, with 
which you credit me, I really could not read 


Ww. 

‘Anything else? 

‘Oh yes. Some men, it appears, buy a 
rtnership in the city; some become stock- 


rokers.’ 

‘T don’t think that would suit you.’ 

‘And some go out to California fruit farm- 
ing. And that, Frances, seems the most hope- 
ful line so far,’ 

‘Is that all that you can think of? Very 
well. Now let me suggest something for you. 
A much better line than any of these. You 
know what has always been my hope for 

‘I know that you have sometimes dreamed 
of the impossible.’ 

‘Yes—and—how—now that you will have no 
other distractions, now that you can begin and 
keep before you the goal—now, George, is the 
time for you to realise this dream of mine. 
Make yourself a career in politics.’ 

‘My dear Frances, I could more easily make 
myself a career in mathematics.’ 

‘Nonsense. You have the capacity ; you want 
nothing but the will—the ambition. George, 
cannot I make you ambitious? Think—ask 
yourself—can there be anything nobler, more 
worthy of ambition, than to guide the destinies 
of a nation?—to make the history that will 
have to be written ?’ 

: - in that way it certainly sounds very 
well.’ 

‘I have thought it all out. The thing is 
perfectly easy—for a man like yourself. You 
must belong to a party—our party: they will 
fnd you a borough; you will contest that 
borough ; you will win. Once in the House 
you will work your way and command the 
recognition of your party, and so, by steps, find 
a place in the Cabinet. Why, my dear George, 
it is the experience of every day. 

I got out of the low and luxurious chair 
with some difficulty. One cannot be serious 
lying on one’s back. And now I felt very 
serious. ‘You see your statesman at the end of 
his career. You do not understand how he has 
worked his way upwards, by what a tortuous 
path he has climbed. Moreover, you only see 
the greatest man, the leader. Now, my child, 
the kind of statesman I think of is the ordin- 
ary person who becomes towards the end of his 
career a Cabinet Minister. That person does 
not strike me as a noble character at all; think 
of the coat he has had to turn; think of the 
tricks he has had to practise; all to get votes— 
all to get votes.’ 

‘You exaggerate, George.’ 

‘No, I do not. However, it matters nothing 
what I think. The House is quite out of the 
question. I cannot afford it.’ 

She blushed crimson, she dropped her eyes, 
she trembled. ‘George,’ she said, with hesita- 
tion and embarrassment, ‘again, do not be 
proud. It is the privilege of friendship; it is 
your privilege to let me find that—the means 
—you must accept of me,’ 

This was the great temptation. All that I 


had to do at that moment—I knew it would 
come—TI was waiting for it—I was prepared for 
it. All that was wanted was for me to talk. 
Of course I could not take the money she was 
offering. All that was wanted was to speak 
vaguely about ambition, to fall in with her 
hopes and dreams—one can always accept a 
dream or offer a dream—and the woman and 
her fortune and everything would be mine. 
Because I knew very well—a thousand indica- 
tions had told me—that she loved that nobler 
and more complete George of her imagination— 
not myself at all. I had only to pretend to be 
that nobler person, as full of ambition, as 
resolute for distinction. As for being in love, 
why, if you are always from childhood in the 
company of a girl, the passion called love, if 
it is awakened at all, is weak and puny com- 
pared with that towards the mystery of the 
unknown and the strange. Still, there was the 
beautiful woman, my old friend, who only 
wanted to believe that I was strong and 
ambitious, and I only had to pretend. it was 
like the temptation of the Christian martyr— 
only a little pinch of incense—just one—and 
life and freedom, the enjoyment of the sun- 
shine were granted to me. j 

I took her hand and raised it to my lips. 
Twas the refusal of the Christian martyr. 
‘Not that way, Frances, I said. ‘Any way but 
that. I am going out of the world—up or 
down, I know not which. But, up or down, it 
cannot be by any such help as that.’ 


THE FILTRATION OF WATER. 
THE NEW THEORY. 


In No. 917 of this Journal, published on July 
23, 1881, an article appeared on ‘The Artificial 
Filtration of Water.” It embodied a general 
statement of all that was known on the subject 
at that time, and it may be useful to give a 
very brief outline of what that knowledge 
amounted to. 

There were, it was explained, two theories 
respecting the manner in which water, by pass- 
ing through a bed of gravel or other well- 
known filtering materials, became purified from 
any foreign particles of matter contained in it. 
It was quite obvious that in part, at least, the 
water would be purified by the mere mechanical 
straining of the filter-bed, and there were 
respectable authorities who maintained that this 
mechanical straining was really all that the 
filtering material affected. In opposition to this 
theory, however, it was shown that if a known 
quantity of impurity were mingled with water 
and passed through an efficient filter, the 
amount of it that would afterwards be found 
in the filtering material would be materially 
less than that which had been put in. A con- 
siderable portion of it would be found actually 
to have disappeared. 

It therefore came to be very generally be- 
lieved that, in addition to the mee 2 mechanical 
process of straining, there was a chemical pro- 
cess, the effect of which was to oxidise im- 
purity. Every particle of sand or other material 
constituting the bed was, it was explained, 
surrounded by a thin film of air clinging 
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to it, and it was coming into contact with 
this air—and of course with the concentrated 
oxygen contained in the air—that the chemical 
destruction was brought about. The two pro- 
cesses taken together—the mechanical straining 
and the chemical oxidation—at the time otf 
the publication of the article referred to, were 
supposed to constitute the whole philosophy of 
the purification of water by filtration. 

This summing up of the matter, however, 
was not altogether free from difficulty. If that 
had been the whole of it, it is pretty obvious 
that, all other things being equal, the cleaner 
the filter-bed, the more thorough and efficient 
would have been the filtration, But as a 
matter of fact, the great water companies of 
London found that this was not the case, and 
that with a perfectly new bed of bright fresh 
sand and gravel they could not satisfactorily 
purify their water, while with beds that looked 
to be in so polluted a condition as to call 
forth the remonstrances of the Local Govern- 
ment Board experts, they could filter splendidly. 
Nobody could pretend to explain the curious 
paradox of a dirty filter-bed purifying water 
more thoroughly than a clean one; but there 
was the fact, and at least one of the eight 
London companies persisted in refusing to heed 
the remonstrances of the Government officials, 
and declined to renew their beds as desired. 

Meanwhile, bacteriological science was slowly 
coming along with an explanation that seems 
now to be generally accepted as indisputable, 
and which seems likely to exert a very im- 
portant influence indeed on matters of water- 
supply. It makes it quite clear why the clean 
sand could not and did not rid of all pollu- 
tion the impure water passed through it, while 
the work of the dirty filter-beds proved most 
efficient and satisfactory. 

Most people know something of the new 
microscopic world that has been unveiled to 
our gaze by the labours of the late M. Pasteur, 
Dr Koch, and others, and of the important 
part played in all matters of life, health, and 
disease, by microbes; and a few years ago it 
was suggested that the solution of the curious 
riddle presented in the phenomena of filtra- 
tion might possibly be found in a_ biological 
direction. So extremely improbable did this 
appear to all but the very few who had been 
giving special attention to the subject, that 
when in January 1887, Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.C.S., 
chemist to the London County Council, in a 
paper read before the Institute of Civil Engin- 
eers, suggested it, the suggestion was received 
with incredulous laughter. Mr Dibdin was 
obliged to admit that at that time ‘knowledge 
on the subject is not yet sufficiently advanced 
to put the new theory to practical application, 
but he had been patiently following the re- 
searches of M. Pasteur, and had been working 
with Dr Dupré, with the purpose of determin- 
ing the best mode of purifying the effluent 
water from the great London sewage-works, 
before discharging it into the river Thames, 
and he had already arrived at a very definite 
opinion on the matter.” ‘I have not the slightest 
doubt, he told the incredulous civil engineers, 
‘that the future treatment of sewage will be a 
combined chemical and biological one.’ ‘The 
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lesson to be learned from the numerous experi- 
ments published by various authorities, both in | 
this country and on the continent,’ said My | 
Dibdin, ‘is that bacteria and other low forms | 
of organic life are most potent in the destruc. | 
tion of all objectionable refuse. Modern experj- 
ence shows that, when this subject is better 
understood and thoroughly worked out, in all | 
probability the true way of purifying sewage 
will be first to separate the sludge, and then to 
turn into the neutral effluent a charge of the 
proper organisms, whatever that may be, speci- 
ally cultivated for the purpose.’ 

That paper was read before the civil engineers 
at the beginning of 1887, and shortly after, the 
state authorities of Massachusetts commenced an 
exhaustive series of laboratory experiments and | 
investigations with the view of testing these | 
new ideas, The biological theory of filtration 
was fully established by them, and it only | 
remained to determine whether that which had | 
been demonstrated to be practicable in the | 
laboratory could be made serviceable on a great 
scale such as the sewage-works of London 
presented. In order practically to settle this, 
the main drainage committee of the London 
County Council, in November 1892, ordered the 
construction of an experimental filter-bed of 
an acre in extent, previous experiments having 
determined that for their particular purpose the 
best material for the bed was coke breeze— 
powdered coke, that is—three feet in depth, 
with three inches of gravel on the top, just to 
keep it down. 

Anything like a detailed account of the 
experiments carried out with this acre filter- 
bed cannot of course be given here, but the 
general conclusions arrived at may be briefly 
stated. It should be understood that it was | 
not the sewage of London that was dealt with, 
but the foul effluent water from which the 
‘sludge’? had been separated by mechanical 
settlement, assisted by chemical precipitation. 

The first general conclusion arrived at was | 
that the action of a filter is twofold: First, it | 
separates 


living organisms. It will be seen 


rest. The new phase of the matter, and that 
which scientists did not understand when that 
article was written in 1881, is that the 
oxidation is affected by means of animalcule. 
When water is heavily polluted with animal 
and vegetable matter, and the supply of 
free oxygen is insufficient, then animal life 
comes into action. If the impurity is very 
dense, and the quantity of oxygen very small, 
there are putrefactive organisms—organisms 
capable of living and thriving without air— 
that commence the work of clearance by breaki 
ing down the highly organised animal and 


vegetable matter into simpler forms. The) | 
thus prepare the food necessary for microbes | 


mechanically all gross particles of | 
suspended matter ; secondly, it effects the oxid- | 
ation of organic matters through the agency of | 
that the 
theory of filtration set forth in our earlier | 
article is shown, by the light of the latest | 
science, to have been quite correct up to a_ 
certain point. That is to say, it was quite | 
right in assuming that filtration was a process | 
both mechanical and chemical—it strained part | 
of the impurity from water, and it oxidised the | 
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that can only live and thrive if they get an 
abundant supply of air, and it now appears to 
be established beyond question that our great 
secret of successfully filtering water heavily 

luted with organic matter is to afford these 
purifying microbes just the conditions they 
require. 

he aeration of water, by swirling along in 
swift streams or by tumbling over cascades, 
which formerly was supposed to eliminate 
impurity by the direct action of oxygen, is 
now proved to effect this result only indirectly, 
by atlording an ample supply of oxygen to the 
microbes which are the real agents in the 
business. 

As it has been shown, Dr Dupré, Mr Dibdin, 
and a few others who had been devoting special 
attention to the subject had some insight into 
this matter in 1887, But there was one point 
which at that time they did not fully appre- 
hend. They quite expected that further experi- 
ment would show beyond all doubt that living 
things were concerned in the purification of 
water by filtration, but they do not seem to 
have apprehended the fact, that wherever there 
is impurity to be eliminated by filtration, 
that impurity itself contains the living organ- 
isms necessary for the process, and that what 
is required to be done is, not to provide and 
cultivate these infusoria, but to recognise the fact 
that they are freely present in impure water, 
and to afford them the conditions they require 
for healthy existence. This has been abund- 
antly proved by Mr Dibdin’s long and careful 
experiments at the northern outfall of the 
London main drainage system. 

He has found that by taking a new filter of 
coke breeze and pouring into it the affluent 
water from the sewage in very gradually 
increased volume, he gradually increases the 
filtering power of his bed. At first, the puri- 
fying microbes in the bed are limited in 
number, But with an abundant, though not 
an excessive, supply of food they multiply 
amazingly—like the growth of yeast. As 
they become stronger in force, the supply of 
sewage impurity may be increased, and this 
may go on until the bed has attained its full 
‘biological efficiency, that is to say, until the 
filter-bed has become one whole mass of teem- 
ing life, greedily devouring the organic matter 
poured in upon it. The great point in the 
successful management of a filter-bed seems to 
be skilfully to adjust the work to be done, to 
the voracity of the microbes in it. If the 
impurity which they are expected to dispose of 
seriously exceeds their powers, arrears accum- 
ulate until they get fairly choked and die 
for want of air. It seems to be an established 
fact that if these infusoria are to be kept in 
gool appetite, each influx of sewage-water 
must be followed by a period of rest and fresh 
air, The filter must be emptied by drawing 
off its contents from below. This sucks the air 
down into the filtering material and restores 
the energies of the microbes. At the end of 
an hour or so the bed may be filled again, but 
it has been found expedient to give a rest and 
aeration of about four-and-twenty hours every 
wven or eight days. Mr Dibdin has thus by 
*xperiments on a large scale arrived at con- 


clusions which in the main are those that the 
authorities of Massachusetts had reached by 
their laboratory experiments, and which, as has 
been shown, he forecasted nearly ten years ago. 
He explicitly affirms that the life of a coke 
breeze filter worked in the manner described is 
practically without a limit, and that the puri- 
fication of water may be carried to any degree 
of perfection that may be desired. 


AFTER THE FACT.* 
CHAPTER III. 


I cannot pretend to describe my feelings of 
the next few hours; nor would the result be 
very edifying even if I succeeded in any such 
attempt. 1 trembled for the criminal’s security, 
I quaked for the sergeant’s life, but most of 
all I quaked and trembled for my own skin 
and my own peace of mind. If the sergeant 
captured Deedes, my flagrant complicity must 
inevitably leak out, and I too should have to 
stand my trial as accessory after the fact. If, 
on the other hand, Deedes murdered the 
sergeant, and himself escaped, the guilt of 
blood would lie upon my soul for ever more, 
Thus I tossed between a material Scylla and 
a spiritual Charybdis, in the trough of my 
ignoble terrors. Every footstep in the gravel 
was that of some ‘stern-faced man’ come to 
lead me hence ‘with gyves upon my wrists,’ 
Every cry from the street proclaimed the 
sergeant’s murder in the empty house. 

It was impossible to conceal my condition 
from my friends. With that partial and mis- 
leading candour, therefore, at which I was 
becoming so vile an adept, I told them of my 
recognition of the man whose name was now 
in every mouth; of our midnight conversation 
in my room; of the police-whistle, and my 
subsequent adventures in the constables’ com- 
pany. There I stopped; and the tale gained 
me a kudos, and exposed me to a fusilade of 
questions, which were by no means the lightest 
punishments of that terrible day. Again and 
again I felt convinced I had betrayed the 
guilty knowledge that lay so heavy on my 
heart; and never more so than about eleven 
in the forenoon, when my host came among us 
perspiring from a walk. 

‘I’ve just been down to the_police-station,’ 
said he, ‘but they haven’t got him yet. The 
sergeant tells me’—— 

‘Which sergeant?’ I shouted. 

‘The man you were with last night. He has 
been speaking about you, Mr Bower—speaking 
very highly of your behaviour last night. Nor 
was he the only one; it’s all over the town. 
—Girls, we have all woke up famous for having 
such a hero in our house !’ 

Famous! a hero! I thought of the antonyms 
which might justly replace those words any 
moment. And in a sudden, irresistible panic 
I fled the room; my flight being attributed (I 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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afterwards discovered) to my ‘charming English 
modesty, so wanting in young Australia.’ 

Meantime the young ladies of the house had 
been regaling me with a good many facts, and 
perhaps a little unintentional fiction, concerning 
the Geelong branch of Mr Deedes’s colonial 
career. It was a record highly characteristic: of 
the Deedes who had been so popular and so 
infamous at school. He had won every tourna- 
ment at the tennis-courts; he danced better 
than any man in Geelong. He had proposed 
to a rich Melbourne widow, twice his age; 
had broken many hearts, including that of the 
blue-eyed daughter of the bank ; and been seen 
at one dance, ‘well, in a state which made it 
impossible for us to know him any more. I 
had gathered from Deedes that my friends 
were none of his; now I was in possession of 
the cause; but the item affecting the Miss 
TPAnson whose face I had just seen the day 
before, and yet remembered vividly, was the 
item which focused my interest. I asked 
what sort of a girl she was. The account I 
received was not a little critical, yet reasonably 
charitable save on the le of one young lady 
who said nothing at all. She it was also who 
had said least against Deedes himself; and of 
this one I thought, when I had broken loose 
from the bevy and won to the farthest and 
most obscure corner of the  kitchen-garden, 
Was she also in love with the attractive scamp? 
Could that Miss I’Anson with tlie eyes be in the 
same helpless case? Deedes had hinted at the 
manager’s well-grounded goodwill towards him- 
self. Could there be, not a secret but a private 
understanding between those two? He had 
given me a letter and spoken of enclosures, 
which I had undertaken to deliver. Could one 
of them contain words of love for those sweet- 
looking blue eyes? And if so, was I bound to 
keep my promise ? 

The letter itself I had quite forgotten in the 
stress of a later anxiety now happily removed. 
But I opened and read it among the goose- 
berries and the cabbages; and was myself so 
revolted, alike by the purport and the tone of 
this communication, that I have no intention 
of reproducing it here. It had, however, the 
merit of brevity; and this was the point. He 
had been an idiot about girls all his life. 
There were two at least in Geelong of whom 
he wished, whatever happened to him, to take a 
tender leave. He had written two notes, but 
left them undirected, because it was not fair 
that I should know their names. Would I put 
the three-cornered note on the ledge under the 
eaves, at the back of the pavilion at the tennis- 
courts, and midway between the ladies’ and 
the gentlemen’s entrances? I should probably 
be going there that afternoon (as a matter of 
fact I was going), and it would take no trouble, 
but only a little care, to do this when nobody 
was near. But he would be immensely grateful 
to me; and still more so if I would slip the 
square note into any of the books in a certain 

w of the church nearest the Western Beach. 
Te gave the number of the pew, and the exact 
bearings of the church, which was always open. 

I pass over the thing that offended me: his 
taking it so coolly for granted, before it was 
granted, that I would help him in his abomin- 


able dilemma, and so connive in his felony, | | 
had done so; but had I read this letter in hig | 
presence, I flattered myself I had shown hin | 
a stiffer back. As it was, however, these un. | 
directed billets-doux did undoubtedly recruit and | 
renew my interest in the whole intrigue ; and, | 
promise or no promise, I should have carried | 
out my villain’s instructions to the letter. He | 
had counted upon the aon side of my | 
character—shall I say of human nature ?—and | 
he had counted not in vain. It was a stroke 
of genius on his part to leave the notes unad. | 
dressed. | 

I looked at my watch. We were still on | 
the right side of noon. Going indoors for my 
hat, I craved permission to run to my rooms | 
and change into flannels before lunch; and I | 
could not have hit upon a craftier pretext, | 
It exempted me from escort, and thus cleared | 
my path to the church, whither I proceeded 
without delay. The pew was easily found; I 
profaned a prayer-book with the square note, 
and crept out like the stealthy creature I was 
become. The church had been empty when I | 
entered it. Coming out, however, I met a man | 
in the porch, He was a huge, sandy-bearded, | 
rolling walker, wearing a suit of blue serge | 
and a straw-hat. As we passed, I saw his eye | 
upon me; a moment later, this caused me to | 
return upon my tracks, in order to see he did— 
not meddle with Deedes’s note. I was too late; 
I caught him sidling awkwardly from the pew, | 
with the little square missive held quite openly 
between his fingers ; and I awaited him in the | 
porch with sensations upon which I should not 
care to dwell, beyond confessing that he 
appeared to me to grow six inches with every | 
rolling stride. 

‘Pardon me, sir, said I, ‘but you’ve taken 
something that wasn’t intended for you,’ 

‘How do you know that?’ said he. | 

‘It was intended for a young lady!’ | 

The big man looked down upon me through 
narrow eyes, | 

‘Exactly,’ said he. ‘I am her father,’ 

And that was all; he passed in front of me 
without a threatening or an_ insolent word, 
whistling softly to himself as he slouched down 
the churchyard path. But I, as I followed, 
took offence from every cubit of his stature; 
and could have driven a knife into his broad 
blue back, with the villainous deliberation of | 
Deedes himself. 

Heaven knows how I behaved at lunch; | 
instead of Deedes and the sergeant, the big 
man in the church was on my nerves. What | 
would he do? Read the letter, of course; yet | 
he had not opened it, to my knowledge, when | 
I lost sight of him. Would he know whom 
the letter was from? If so (and know he 
must), my illicit dealings with the wanted man 
would be equally plain to him; and how 
would this stranger deal with me? Whe was | 
he, and did he know in the least who J was, 
or where to lay hands on me? Should I meet 
him at the courts? I began to tell myself 1. 
did not care either way; that it must all come | 
to light sooner or later now, and therefore the 
sooner the better. But the man never came to | 
the courts. As the afternoon wore on without | 
sight or sign of him, a little confidence returned. | 
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The evening was at hand, with my atonement 
as well as that of Deedes; and there was 
comfort in the thought that at the worst my 
false position would come to an end within 
the same twenty-four hours which had witnessed 
its assumption. 

But the interim was itself charged with 
dramatic interests for me personally. In the 
first place there was the three-cornered note. 
Impelled by that strongest of all motives, 
curiosity, and thus undeterred by the fiasco 
of the first note, I put the second where I had 
been told to put it before I had been five 
minutes on the ground. Then I played a 
couple of setts, but my play was even worse 
than usual; for I had one eye all the time 
upon the gate, and it would follow each new 
arrival to the pavilion, and seek a blush on 
each fair face as it emerged. I saw nothing 
then to arouse my suspicions; but when, in 
less than an hour, I went myself for my coat, 
the three-cornered note was gone. 

Suspicious as I was, and, for that day at 
least, every inch of me a spy, I could fasten 
my suspicion upon no one person. Every girl 
on the ground, so far as could hear, was 
talking of Deedes with the shocked fascination 
of inquisitive innocence: it might have been 
any one of them. All looked at me as though 
they knew me for the red-handed accomplice 
that I was; and those to whom I was intro- 
duced tortured me unremittingly with their 
questions, Never I am sure was a man more 
visibly embarrassed ; yet who upon that ground 
could plumb the actual depth of my discomfort ? 
Only one young lady refrained from adding to 
it, and this was Miss Ethel VAnson herself. 
The name of Deedes never passed between us. 
I fancied her relief as great as mine. 

We were together some time, strolling about 
the ground, picking up balls, and sitting on 
seats we had occasionally to ourselves. Miss 
Ethel’s eyes appealed to me more than ever. 
They were dreadfully sad, but there was cause 
enough for that. I only hoped—I only hoped 
the three-cornered note was not in her pocket. 
Yet she had arrived early, and changed her 
shoes, and never played one sett. 

My part in our conversation was chiefly 
wilful nonsense. I had conceived a laudable 
ambition to make those blue eyes smile. I am 
ashamed to add that I rattled on until I had 
them full of tears. Even then I did not adopt 
the usual, I believe the well-bred course of 
ignoring what was no business of mine. 

‘You are in trouble,’ said I bluntly. ‘How 
is it at the bank?’ 

‘My father has been summoned to Melbourne 
A the directors, she answered in a low voice. 
‘My mother’—— 

‘Your mother?’ I repeated presently. 

_ ‘Is ill in bed, she sobbed. ‘Oh, Mr Bower, 
it is a dreadful, dreadful trouble! You will 
wonder why I am here. I am here for the 
best. Think that, and nothing more.’ 

But I was not thinking of that at all; a 
dumb, blind rage had risen within me against 
the maker of all this grief; and if beforehand 
I was set upon my compact with Deedes, the 
tears of this sweet girl were the seal and 
signature of my determination. Their money 


for his freedom ; entire restitution for my risk. 
On any other terms I would not only be no 
friend to him, but his bitter foe. 

Thinking of little else meanwhile, and 
— my sleepless night as an excuse alike 
or continued silence and an early retreat to 
my lodging, I found him, shortly after nine 
o'clock, crouched in the cellar of the empty 
house, and evidently much altered by his long 
day in hiding. He said it had seemed like a 
week; and the few minutes, during which 
some fellow had been poking about the place, 
like a day. I told him that was the sergeant. 
The men had not been yet to mend _ the 
window. Deedes wished they had. Any risk, 
he said, would have been better than the 
interminable waiting and the ceaseless listening. 
But for one little friend he had found, he 
would have made a dash for it and chanced 
everything. And in the light of the candle I 
had brought with me, he showed me a brown 
mouse seated on the collar of his coat; but 
when I pushed the candle closer, the mouse 
fled with a scuttle and a squeak. 

‘Ah, you’ve frightened him, said Deedes ; 
‘however, he’s done his part. It killed the 
afternoon, taming him; have you ever ; tamed 
anything, Beetle? I have, every kind of animal, 
including women; but, by Heaven, I never 
expected to see myself as tame as I am to- 
night! I’m unmanned, The thing was beyond 
me; my reach exceeded my grasp, as Browning 
says. I’m rusted with a vile repose. You 
could lift me out by the hair and give me to 
the nearest bobby !’ 

‘Come,’ I said, ‘there’s no need for that. 
Only show me where the money is, and do as 
you’ve resolved to do, and it won’t be such a 
very bad business after all. I suppose you 
— weakened on what we said this morn- 
ing?’ 

He laughed bitterly ; it was his deep dejec- 
tion that had turned away my wrath. ‘Good 
heavens, no!’ he cried, getting stiffly to his 
feet. ‘Have you? Did you put those notes 
where I told you to? Did you get the 
whiskers 

‘I have done both,’ said I, seeing no point 
in mentioning the contretemps in the church. 
‘Here are the whiskers; I bought them at a 
hairdresser’s—for theatricals And here’s a 
clean duck suit and a helmet that I used to 
wear at sea. Don’t look askance at them. I 
know they’re conspicuous, For that very 
reason, they’re going to nip suspicion in the 
bud ? 

Deedes considered a moment, and then gave 
the most genuine laugh I had heard from him 


yet. 
‘By Jove, they’re the very thing!’ he cried, 


in a soft enthusiasm. ‘Beetle, you’re a brick !’ 

Five minutes later he rustled and radiated 
from his head to his ankles in snowy whites ; 
blonde whiskers wept from either cheek ; then 
with his penknife he hacked at his moustache 
until his mouth showed through and _ spoilt 
him; and with that we were ready to start. 
Our rendezvous was Western Beach; our only 
difficulty, an unseen exit from the house. We 
had luck, however, on our side. Not only did 
we break covert unobserved, but we met with 
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no undue scrutiny in the open; not a single 
constable saw or was seen of us; and we 
gained the beach, deeply grateful to our proper 
stars. 

‘Now,’ said Deedes, ‘you follow me along 
this pier. 

‘Why? said I, with ugly visions; and in- 
stinctively I stood in my tracks. 

‘Why? You see that topsail schooner away 
along on the left? Well, I haven’t told you 
before, but that’s where the swag is—aboard 
the schooner Mollyhawk—waiting for me!’ 

‘I’m not coming, said I stoutly. 


of your hanky-panky with me. 
fetch it. I stay where I am. 

‘But, my good fellow, it’s too heavy for one 
to carry. There’s hundreds and hundreds in 
gold !’ 


You go and 


‘Then bring your accomplice. I’m _ not 
frightened of you!’ said I fiercely. ‘I see a 


man within a hundred yards; he’s coming this 
way ; I shall have him by to see fair-play.’ 
‘Oh, call him then!’ cried Deedes, with an 


oath. ‘No, he added with another; ‘I’ll do it 
for you. Not to trust a fellow in a mess like 
this !’ 


It was a very low cry that he uttered, but 
the man came up in a moment. I was sur- 
prised that he had heard it at all. He proved 
to be a huge, sailorly creature, with a rolling 
gait. But not until he was up with us, and 
shaking hands with Deedes, did I recognise my 
burly antagonist of the church hard at hand. 

‘Help! help!’ I cried, with sudden insight. 

‘My dear old chap, what nonsense!’ said 
Deedes, throwing an arm round my _ neck. 
Something was pressed across my mouth—some- 
thing moist and cool like a dog’s nose—and 
held there while sense and strength ebbed out 
together. Then the masts and spars of ships 
flew to the stars in a soundless explosion ; 
and I knew no more. 


THE OLDEST TRADE IN THE WORLD. 


Ask a friend to name the oldest trade in the 
world, and it is almost certain that ‘Garden- 
ing’ will be the reply, prompted, no doubt, by 
a reminiscence of the Biblical story of the 
Garden of Eden. It will need little reflection, 
however, to make plain the fact that Adam 
could not, without tools, dress and keep the 
garden in which he is said to have been 
placed, and, therefore, the culture of the vege- 
table products of the soil must have been pre- 
ceded by the manufacture of implements. These, 
in their rudest form, were hints broken by 
blows of other stones until a sharp edge was 
obtained ; and thus we see it is not without 
warrant that the flint-knappers, who still linger 
among us, claim for their industry the distine- 
tion of possessing the greatest antiquity. The 
variety of implements with which the men 
who lived in the ‘stone ages’ furnished them- 
selves is as surprising in its extent as is the 
high degree of perfection to which the flints 
were brought. They had at their command 
hatchets, adzes, chisels, gouges, scrapers, battle- 
axes, lances, spear-heads, arrow-heads, hammers, 


‘You're | 
a desperate man, Deedes. I know you; none_ 


mauls, and many other implements of war and 
of peace, of the use of which we have, for the 
most part, but a vague idea. 

From the earliest ages flint has been used ag | 
an agent in the production of fire, at first by 
percussion with iron pyrites, and subsequently | 
with a piece of steel. The application of this 
principle to firearms raised flint-knapping, once | 
again, to a position of high importance, and 
caused it to flourish in a manner foreign to it 
since the long-past days when metal imple | 
ments began to be obtainable. This revived 
prosperity continued until what we may yet 
call the modern inventions of lucifer matches 
and percussion caps ousted the tinder-box and 
the old flint-lock trom the haunts of civilisation, | 

But besides its fitness for the weapons and 
tools of primitive man, there is another ve 
obvious use to which flint could be opoligl 
It is an excellent building-stone, and as such | 
it has been used, from time immemorial, where. | 
ever it has abounded. One of the most strik- | 
ing features of the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, for instance, is the extent to which 
flint has been employed in the erection of 
buildings of every description. Sometimes the 
nodules have been used without any prepara- 
tion, but very frequently the flints have been 
more or less dressed before passing into the 
hands of the builder. The most highly wrought 
have a perfectly square face and tapering sides, | 
When these are skilfully laid, it is almost 
impossible to insert even the point of a_pen- 
knife between the outer edges of adjacent 
stones, and the work is practically indestrue- 
tible. Some of the most beautiful specimens 
are to be seen at Norwich, in the tower of 
Cromer Church, and on the front of the Guild- 
hall at Lynn. Modern work of this description 
is far inferior to that of olden times, and is 
but rarely undertaken, so that even this branch 
of the most ancient industry has now very 
little vitality. 

The chief seat of flint-knapping in England 
is, and probably ever has been, the village of 
Brandon, about eighty-eight miles north of 
London, and on the boundary between Norfolk | 
and Suffolk. As Aberdeen is ‘the Granite 
City” so Brandon may be called ‘the Flint 
Village, for except in its main street, where 
several of the houses have brick fronts, there | 
is scarcely a building which is not composed of | 
flints. As a rule, the stones are not squared or | 
otherwise dressed, but are put in whole, or, if | 
too large to be so used, are broken by a blow | 
of a hammer. Bricks are used at the angles | 
of such houses and round the windows. The 
cost of the flints in their native condition is | 


merely nominal, and of those that have been | 
roughly squared, a sufticient quantity to face a 
cottage can be bought for fifty shillings. | 

The flint heds are at a short distance from | 
the village, and have been worked from the | 
very earliest times. It is almost certain that 
both in the old and the new stone ages they 
supplied raw material for the chief implements 
then in use, and were, therefore, worked before 
the formation of the German Ocean, and when 
as yet Great Britain was a portion of the 
mainland. Some of the pits dug by Neolithic 


man were discovered by our Saxon forefathers 
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a thousand years ago, who, ignorant of the 
purpose of the excavations, called them Grime’s 
Graves, a name which they still bear, and 
which is indicative of the inability of those 
early settlers to account for them. They exceed 
two hundred and fifty in number, an — 
over some twenty acres now covered by a 
wood. They vary in size, the largest being 
forty feet across and twelve feet deep, and are 
mostly paved with stones, a feature which led 
to their being formerly regarded as under- 
und dwellings. 

No perfectly satisfactory explanation of the 
way in which flint originated has yet been 
given, but it is generally assumed that the 
siliceous matter was partly derived from the 
marine organisms of which traces are almost 
invariably present in the nodules, and that 
these organisms formed nuclei around which 
soluble silica accumulated. At Brandon the 
flint is found in three layers embedded in 
chalk which is met with about six feet below 
the surface of the soil. The stones from each 
layer have their own characteristics and bear 
distinctive names. Those first reached are called 
top-stones. They are of very irregular shape, 
are extremely knobby, and are the least valu- 
able. The nodules in the middle bed are more 
regularly formed and are known as wall-stones. 
The best flints are obtained from the lowest 
bed and are called floor-stones. As a rule, they 
are flat masses from three to six inches in 
thickness, with evenly rounded sides. The 
layers are separated by chalk of varying thick- 
ness; and the lowest is found at a depth rang- 
ing from twenty-four to thirty-six feet. 

Acres upon acres of the flint area are covered 
with the chalk and waste stone brought u 
from the countless pits that have been li 
shafts to reach the beds being sunk at a dis- 
tance of fourteen or fifteen yards apart, and 
horizontal tunnels being driven in every pos- 
sible direction through each layer. The heaps 
that have been formed of late years are staring 
white, while older accumulations have been 
wholly or partially clothed with herbage by 
kindly Nature. 

A shaft is not an unbroken perpendicular 
opening, but the descent is made by a series 
of wide steps called stagings, about four and a 
half feet apart, and each at right angles to the 
one above. The soil and stones to be sent to 
the surface are thrown from staging to staging 
by the digger, a most laborious process. There 
may be a good reason for the non-employment 
of a windlass, or the wonted method may be 
simply due to the conservatism of the workers. 
The diggers do not co-operate, but each indi- 
vidual sinks his own shaft, excavates the 
tunnels, and raises the material. A fortnight 
is the time usually occupied in reaching the 
lowest bed, which is the first to be removed 
to permit of the soil taken from the upper 
beds being sent down the pit instead of up. 
It is customary to sink a shaft at the extremity 
of a tunnel formed from another pit, to secure 
the draught without which the digger’s candle 
will not burn. The tunnels are just high 
enough to admit of a man using pick and 
shovel in them in a sitting position; and to 


add to the unpleasantness of working in such 


a confined space, there is water continually 
org from the roof of the cavity and 
trickling down the sides. Springs, however, 
are never encountered, and accidents are 
extremely rare, the chalk being far too solid 
to fall. At intervals, pillars are left to support 
the superincumbent soil, and the practice of 
casting into one tunnel the refuse drawn from 
another still further tends to prevent the sub- 
sidence of the ground. Into the subterranean 
ea which he forms, the digger crawls on 
iands and knees, looking, as he enters, like 
nothing so much as a gigantic rabbit popping 
into its burrow. 

And what is the pecuniary reward for toil 
of this severe and unpleasant description? If 
a man meets with good luck—in other words, 
if the flints in the bed on which he is at work 
are not separated by overmuch chalk, he can 
get out a one-horse-load of stone in two days, 
and so may earn a pound a week. ag a 
living wage, to use the pet phrase of the day, 
especially as nothing saleable is brought to the 
surface during the ten or twelve days spent in 
——s the shaft. And then, in, it some- 
times happens that when a shaft has been sunk 
in the hope of continuing the working of what 
has proved to be a particularly good spot, the 
layer ‘gives out’ after a few flints have been 
extracted from the new tunnel, and the labour 
of days has gone for nothing. But striking the 
richest portions of a bed will not put money 
into the pocket of the finder unless there is a 
demand for their produce, and that is by no 
means constant. During the year 1893, for 
instance, hardly a load was wanted. 

he raw material which the diggers provide 
is worked upon by the knappers at their own 
homes, in little sheds or outhouses. Having 
seated himself upon a low stool, the knapper 
affixes his ‘knee-piece,’ a stout pad formed of 
layers of leather, and upon this he places a 
mass of flint which he dexterously breaks, or 
a as he would say, with a heavy flat- 
aced hammer, taking care to strike in a slant- 
ing direction, that the full force of the blow 
may not be felt by the supporting limb. When 
the mass has been thus divided into convenient- 
sized pieces—cubes of about six inches—he 
exchanges the hammer he has been using for 
one that is much lighter and whose head is 
ecg at either end. With this he strikes off 
akes extending from end to end of the quarter, 
if he is going on to the manufacture of gun- 
flints ; or gives the stone a pyramidal form, if 
he desires to prepare it in the best way for 
the builder, waaiaing the squaring of its face 
with his knapping hammer, a tool which may 
be likened to a , ie inches of a narrow iron 
hoop centred on a proportionately light haft. 
It is with his knapping hammer, also, that he 
fashions gun-flints, arrow-heads,  spear-heads, 
and similar small articles from the flakes. The 
flakes are held one by one upon a chisel-shaped 
iron driven into a huge block, and are there 
chipped into the desired form. During this 
operation the knapper guards his right hand 
from the flying chips by a leather shield through 
which the haft of the hammer is inserted, but 
his eyes are unprotected, and often suffer in 
consequence. It is not, however, the larger 
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particles that are greatly to be feared, but 
those that are most minute. These form a dust 
with which the air becomes heavily charged, 
and entering the respiratory organs, work sad 
mischief there, phthisis or inflammation of the 
lungs usually ending a knapper’s days before 
he reached the prime of Vee. 

By working from six o’clock in the morning 
to ten at night, an average knapper can finish 
from three thousand to four thousand flints, if 
the flakes are prepared beforehand, and he is 

id at the rate of fourteen pence a thousand. 
n the same long day an expert can produce 
from seven thousand to ten thousand flakes. 
Flint-knapping is one of the few industries in 
which it has not been possible to apply 
machinery. Indeed, the probability is that the 
manufacture is carried on now, in all essential 
particulars, as it was when the human race 
was in its infancy, and that the only import- 
ant change has been the substitution of iron 
hammers for those of flint. It has even been 
surmised that some of the technical terms are 
survivals of the speech of the earliest workers. 

The gun-flints, which constitute the chief 
production of the industry, are exported mainly 
to Africa, although there is also a demand for 
them in India, China, and parts of South 
America. Their use is not entirely unknown 
even within the bounds of Great Britain. In 
February of last year, according to a report which 
nf at the time in the local newspapers, a 
labouring man, near Ely, killed fifteen wild ducks 
at one - ree on of an old-fashioned gun with 
flint-and-steel lock. But there does not remain 
among us a sufficient number of sportsmen 
similarly armed to affect the trade at Brandon. 

In the busiest times, three-quarters of a 
million are sent away in a week, a quantity 
which one might, at first, be inclined to regard 
as sufficient to fully supply all demands for a 
considerable period; but a flint fails to emit 
sparks when it has been struck a few times. 
Some need to be replaced when only ten shots 
have been fired by their aid, while, with others, 
the gun may be discharged a hundred times. 
Those that are of the deepest colour are the 


most highly esteemed, and as the ultimate 


purchasers regard with disfavour a flint of 


which even but a small portion is white, the 
desired hue is imparted by the obliging manu- 
facturer. 

As would naturally be expected, flint imple- 
ments of ancient make are found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brandon, but the inexperienced 
collector is much more likely to purchase a 
modern imitation than to secure the genuine 
article, and, indeed, the 
feits for sale by dealers is a recognised branch 
of the industry. 


Unless there speedily arises a demand for 


dressed flint other than that which now exists, 
the art of the flint-knapper will be forgotten. 
A local optimist looks Rooned to the time 
when flint will be found in the pivoting work 
in .the machines of our factories; but its value 
for that, or for some other purpose, must soon 
be recognised if skilled workers are to be ready 
to hand to meet the new demand. There are 
now only some seven diggers at Brandon and 
about twenty knappers, and these latter are all 


roduction of counter- 


that there are in England, with the exception | 
of two who follow the trade at the Suffolk | 
village of Icklingham. As the dusky inhabit. | 
ants of the Dark Continent, and the barbarie | 
tribes elsewhere, become civilised, they will lay | 
aside their flint-muskets in favour of the latest | 
needle-gun, and thus, according to the present | 
prospect, the ‘oldest trade in the world? jg | 
within measurable distance of extinction. 


WOURALI: 
A TALE OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


‘You fellows can believe it or not as you 
like, said Mackay, ‘but I tell you that for 4 
day and a night I have known what it is to 
be dead? 

‘Oh, come, Mae, that’s too much. The Major | 
has given us some pretty tall ones, but we 
can’t quite swallow that.’ 

‘Perhaps, suggested the Major, ‘ Mackay 
refers to a state of alcoholic saturation. I have 
heard’ 

‘Shut up, Major!’ interrupted Highfield | 
‘Don’t be feeble.’ 

‘Oh, all right” said Mackay. ‘Only you | 
said it was my turn for a yarn; but of course 
if’—— 

‘Fire away, Mac; never mind the Major; 
he’s an unbelieving Jew when his own tales 
are bested. We'll believe you. Observe the 
childlike innocence of our countenances.’ 

‘Very well then, you shall have the yarn’ 

‘It happened out in British "Guiana. Phil 
Egerton and I had been knocking about that 
district in a yacht. Phil was a bit of a 
scientist ; had dabbled in the ologies when he 
was at Oxford, and he found something to 
interest him in the shallow waters round the 
coast. The buckets of mud and slimy things 
he fished up weren’t very exciting for me, so 
I put in a good deal of time hanging round 
the bars billiard-rooms of Georgetown, 
Poker is a good game in the other hemisphere, 
You fellows don’t rise to its possibilities here.’ 

‘Take you on at half-a-sov. ante,’ interrupted 
the Major. 

‘No thanks, Major. 
know. I bar you,’ 

‘I don’t think I could mention the place; 
continued Mackay, ‘that I’ve spent more than a 
month in without contriving to make a_ fool 
of myself over some girl. She was a barmaid 
this time, and, by Jove! she was pretty. We 
called her “The Queen,” and I never knew her 
by any other name. What nationality she 
belonged to I can’t tell you. I think she had 
a dash of most of them in her, but English, 
Spanish, and Indian were perhaps the most 
yrominent—English , in business, Spanish in 
ove, but pure undiluted Indian in hate. It 
was a dangerous mixture, but you’ve no notion 
how fascinating. I wasn’t by any means the 
only fellow who succumbed to her charms, 
but I believe I was the only one she cared a 
gin cocktail about. You’ll admit that the 
position had its dangers. Of course I knew 
perfectly well that 1 was making an ass of 
myself, but I couldn’t help it. The only thing 
for me to do was to bolt. If I stayed another 
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*ption week I should marry her, and then there’d be | messes, and he found a kindred spirit in 
uffolk |MB]) the deuce to pay. ; Wilson, whose hobby was birds. It was really 
habit. ‘Look here, Egerton,” I said one night; | to get some specimens that he had originally 
rbarie | you've got to take me away from here. | proposed this expedition. 
Il lay |B} Leave those confounded weeds of yours and| ‘By the way, Wilson,” said Phil, “have you 
latest ||| let’s weigh anchor and be off” . ever managed to get hold of any curare ?” 
resent | ‘¢*What’s the matter, Mac?” said Egerton.| ‘“Curare?” said Wilson. “I don’t know it; 
d’ jg ||) “Got the fidgets? I’m sorry, old man, but I’ve | what is it?” 
| discovered a new species among these said] ‘Probably it has got some other name out 
= weeds, and I want to work it up.” here. We called it curare in Oxford—Indian 
“Well, Phil, my boy, if you won’t leave, | arrow poison, you know.” 
vou’ll have to be my best man, that’s all.” ‘Oh! you mean ‘wourali”’ No, I can’t say 
‘That frightened him a bit. I told him the |I have, and I don’t think I want to either. It 
you whole story, and he saw there was no time to | isn’t a very safe plaything.” 
fos be lost if I was to be saved. Phil Egerton | ‘“Safe enough,’ said Phil, “so long as you 
sig: knew me pretty well in those days. haven’t any cuts or scratches on your hands.” 
ad. ‘“T ll tell you what we’ll do, Mac,” he said. ‘“For heaven’s sake, shut up that scientific 
‘ “You know Wilson the sugar-planter. He|shop!” I exclaimed. “We’ve come out here 
Major | tells me there is some capital shooting to be | to enjoy ourselves, not to talk like a confounded 
ib we | had in the interior; any amount of birds and | British Association meeting.” 

a chance at a stray jaguar or two, He’s going} ‘Poor old Mac!” said Phil, “what shall we 
uckay to have a month of it, and has asked me to] talk about? Will billiards do—or barmaids?” 
have join him. We can take the yacht’s boat and} ‘Drop it, Phil,” I said; “I don’t want to 

| go up the Demerara until we strike the woods. | be a bear, but your jargon isn’t very interesting 
field, | What do you say?” to a chap who hardly knows an ology from an 
‘“Anything you like, so long as you get me|ism. Let’s have something to eat.” 
you | out of this mess.” ‘We found a shady spot under some bushes 
ours | ‘We went in the morning and saw Wilson | to have our meal in. We were just~-lighting 
about it. He was delighted, and said he would | up afterwards, and I was holding the match 
ajor; start as soon as we could get ready. to my pipe when something flashed out of the 
tales ‘Of course any sensible man in my position | bushes and knocked the jan out of my mouth. 
> the would have had the common prudence to| ‘“ What’s that?” said Phil, starting up. 
employ the intervening time in cleaning his| ‘“It’s a dagger,” I said. “Just see what’s 
n.? ' guns and looking out various odds and ends | behind those bushes, you chaps, while I tie 
Phil | for the expedition, but as I tell you, where |my handkerchief round this hand. I’ve got 
that | women are concerned I’m not to be counted |a bit of a scratch. If it’s ‘The Queen, let 
of a | in the class of sensible men, I went to see | her go. Thank goodness she missed my face.” 
n he | “The Queen,” and naturally she wormed the} ‘It was “The Queen.” They caught sight of 
o to whole thing out of me. her among the bushes, but she got away all 
the ‘“Phil,” I said, when I got back, “if we |right. They didn’t follow her far, but came 
hings can’t start to-morrow we needn’t go at all. It | back to see if I was much hurt. 
e, $0 | would spoil the party if I took a wife with me.” | ‘It’s nothing serious,” I said; “only a 
ound ‘“We’ll start to-night if you like, Mac. | scratch, but I think my nerves must be a bit 
own, I’m ready ; and if Wilson isn’t, he can follow | upset. It has made me feel horribly tired. 
here, us. But what’s the hurry? You haven't told | 1’ll go and lie down in the boat for a while, 
ere,’ her you’re going, have you?” and let you fellows finish your smoke. I’ve 
ipted ‘“Ves, I have, and that’s why it won’t do | got a bit of a head.” 

for me to stay here longer.” *“ Mackay, you’re crying,” exclaimed Wilson, 
re, I ‘“Well, Mac, of all the thundering idiots it | “and the sweat is simply — down your 

has been my privilege to know, I do think | face. You’re pretty badly hurt.” 
lace? you’re about the biggest. Why on earth| ‘“Crying!” shouted Phil. “Wilson, that 
an a couldn’t you vanish quietly and leave her to | dagger is poisoned !” . 
fool find out about it afterwards?” *“ Poisoned? You don’t mean”—— 
maid ‘“T meant to, but when I started talking to} ‘“Yes,I do. It’s ‘wourali;’ copious secretion 

We her, out it all came.” of sweat and tears, headache, feeling of extreme 
her ‘“What possessed you to go there at all | lassitude—those are the exact symptoms. Off 
she to-day ?” with that bandage, Mac.” 
had ‘“Oh, come, Phil, be reasonable. You couldn’t | ‘“Good heavens! he’s done for,’ said 
lish, have kept away yourself, if you’d been in my | Wilson. 
most place.” ‘“Done for? Not a bit of it. Off with that 
in ‘“You had a scene, I suppose?” bandage ; I’m going to suck the wound !” 
It ‘“ Well, slightly. She accused me of wanting} ‘I had just got energy enough left to protest 
tion to get rid of her, trying to run away, in fact; | against his doing this, but he insisted, and I 
the and as it was perfectly true, I fancy I didn’t show | was too feeble to prevent him. 
rms, up very well in the argument that followed.” ‘“Nonsense, man,” he said; “I’m safe enough. 
da ‘*Oh, you great bearded infant; put your | The stuff isn’t a poison taken internally, even 
the hat on and we’ll go and see Wilson at once.” |if I do manage to swallow some.” 
new | ‘We started next morning. I was feeling a| ‘He put his lips to the wound, and then I 
-¢f _ bit hipped, of course, but the others were jolly | closed my eyes and everything became blank. 
ring | enough. As I think I told you, Phil had a ‘It must have been hours afterwards that 
ther ae for pottering about in scientific] I began slowly to regain, I can’t say conscious- 
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ness, but an indefinite sensation of existence, 
and horrible weariness. It seemed to me that 
I was swimming on and on somewhere in a 
vague, purposeless way, and I was very, very 
tired. 1 call it swimming, but that isn’t an 
exact description. I could feel my arms moving 
back and fore with a steady rhythmical motion, 
but the rest of my body was absolutely still. 
I was .lmost suffocating for want of air, but I 
didn’t seem to have strength to gasp. How 
long that sensation lasted I can’t say, but it. 
must have been a very long time. I wouldn’t | 


volunt. ily go through another hour of such_ 
unutti ble and helpless misery for anything 


you 
me my 
be like. 

‘As ~eonsciousness gradually returned, the 
feeling f infinite weariness became more and 
more < ‘bearable. My arms were still swinging 
backwa.'s and forwards like a couple of 
animate’ pump handles, and was quite 
unable either to stop them or to move any 
other part of my body. Try and imagine the | 
sensation ; it was simply awful. 

‘When I did finally come to myself so far 
as to know what was going on, I did it pretty 
thoroughl . You know the theory that when 
a man loses the use of his eyes, his senses of 
touch and hearing become unusually acute ? 
From my experience that day I can quite 
believe it. I had lost all power of motion, and 
my perceptive faculties became, to compensate, 
most uncomfortably keen. I felt as if I could 
almost see through my closed eyelids. 

‘Phil told me afterwards that the peculiarity 
of “wourali” poisoning is that if the dose is 
not very large, only the nerves of motion are 
paralysed, while those of sensation become 
abnormally sensitive. I knew everything that 
was going on round me, and I could hear every 
word they sad, but I couldn’t even wink to 
let them know I was alive. 

‘They had stuck a knife-handle between my 
teeth to keep my mouth open, and the weari- 
ness in my a’ms was caused by the fact that 
for nearly a aay and a night Phil and Wilson 
had been taking it in turns to practice artificial 
respiration on me. 

Egerton,” heard Wilson say, “do you 
think it’s any good going on longer? He 
hasn't breathed now for nearly twenty hours. 
I believe he’s dead.” 

‘“We’ll go on as long as we can stand!” 
said Phil, and I blessed him for it. “If we 
can only keep the artificial respiration going 
till the poison is eliminated, he will recover. 
For God’s sake, keep it up as long as you can, 
Wilson.” 

‘“If you thir} there is the slightest chance 
of saving h ». go on; but 1 don’t think 
I can last ov ‘kh longer.” 

*“ He’s stili, jrm, Wilson, and I won't give 
up hope as long as that is so.” 

‘That was a nice cheerful conversation to 
overhear, wasn’t it? Listeners never hear good 
of themselves it “is said, but I dovbt whether 
the most pers 4 eavesdropper ever had_ the 
pleasure of hea a man pronounce him dead, 
without being able to contradict the statement. 


‘d offer me. I tell you it has given | 
theory of what future punishment may 


If I hadn’t begun to breathe spontaneously 


ey! soon after that, I should never haye 
nad the opportunity of contradicting it. Phjj 
and Wilson couldn’t have gone on much longer, 
How they kept it up for the length of time 
they did I have never been able to understand, 
The power of friendship is very much under. 
rated, 

‘It must have been about two hours after 
Wilson had declared that I was dead, that Phil 
saw my eyelids begin to twitch. 

*“ At last, Wilson!” he cried. “Go and get 
some water from the river.” 

‘They dashed the cold water over me, and 
it caused me to gasp slightly. It was enough; 
I had begun to breathe again. They carried 
me to the boat, and as soon as they saw the 
danger was over, they, both of them, sat down 
on the bottom boards and fell fast asleep. In 
a very few minutes after them, I was asleep too, 

‘Nearly fifteen hours after that, I woke, 
feeling rather weak and faint, but otherwise 
as right as a trivet. The other two were still 
asleep, and I didn’t wake them. 

‘That is the story, and I don’t think I was 
guilty of an exaggeration when I told you that 
for a day and a night I had known what 
death was. A man who remains for twenty- 
four hours without once drawing a breath may 
fairly claim to be dead, I think.’ 


AFTER LONG MONTHS. 


Arter long months we meet again 
Among the nodding daffodils, 
The light lies low along the plain, 
And over all the purple hills; 
The merry thrush sings out the day 
With bursts of May-time madrigals, 
And, from the freshly budded spray, 
Through opening leaves, the chiff-chaff calls. 


How different all when last we met 

In dim fields dashed with Autumn rain, 
And watched the last late swallow set 

His wings towards the South again! 
Long time we strove, with voices low, 

And alien lips, light words to speak ; 
And was it rain that trembled so 

From those long lashes down your cheek ? 


We parted, as the mists drew down, 
The gray mists, gathering fold on fold, 
And, through the dusk, the little town 
Glimmered, far off, with sparks of gold. 
We watched the lamps wake, one by one, 
Gold stars beneath the starless sky, 
And hand touched hand, and all was done 
*Twixt hearts too full to say good-bye. 


And now Spring stands, with sunny smile, 
Over the dead months cold and gray ; 
I think we’ve dreamed a weary while 
And wakened to the perfec a 
With Winter’s snow and Autumis rain 
The days of lonely life are o’er ; 
Forget the parting and the pain 
Since our two hearts have met once more. 
8. Cornish Watkiys. 
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